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Pride, and reason-those were the gnarled
rocks upon which the ship of the soul might split :
yet after all, we may ask, is it necessary for great
religious leaders to be humble ? Do we associate
that quality with St. Paul, or Savonarola ? But
Thomas a Kempis was emphatic upon the point,
and if Jeremy Taylor was not quite so decisive,
he seemed to incline the same way. Yet to be
humble is to deny the favours God has bestowed
upon you. " As to absolute humility," Wesley
told his mother, "... consisting of a mean
opinion of ourselves considered simply, or with
respect to God alone, I can readily join with his
[Jeremy Taylor's] opinion. But I am more
uncertain as to the comparative, if I may so term
it; and think some plausible reasons may be
alleged to show it is not in our power, and con-
sequently not a virtue, to think ourselves the worst
in every company.'3 How can one not believe
one's self better than a freethinker ? he went on
to argue. To be humble in such company is to
lack knowledge of your neighbours.

His mother does not seem to have determined
the point, but on others she was more helpful. On
reason, for instance. " Faith is an assent on "
rational grounds," Wesley declared (it is the
position we have come to call latitudinarian) ;
" Faith tfmst necessarily at length be resolved into
reason." No, his mother told him, it is "an
assent to whatever God has revealed to us because
He has revealed it." There are some things it